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appeared in public, or passed along the streets, 
|every one fled as from a wild beast; he was al- 
| ways armed, and accompanied by a guard; the 





Communications and Subscriptions received at the Office of 


naked swords, and even his most familiar atten- 
JOHN RICHARDSON, 


dants only approached bim with their arms 


| that his presence inspired terror; whenever he | his nation, like a father who chastises his chil- 


| dren with barbarity to correct their depraved in- 
iclinations, Let us examine the violent means 
which he put in practice, to attain an end not 


walls of his dwelling were tapestried with | unworthy of an elevated mind. 


Irom the time that he obtained the dictator- 


ship, he was occupied in strengthening his au- 








CARPENTER STREET, FOUR DOORS BELOW seventu, | hanging down and their hands open, as if there | thority, and rendering himself more and more 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ee Anan eam ence 
THE DICTATOR OF PARAGUAY. 
Translated for “ The Friend,” from the Bulletin des 
Sciences Geographiques, &e. 

The vast regions of Paraguay were liberated 
from the Spanish yoke, without suffering the 
misfortunes which usually accompany revolu- 
tions. The republic of Buenos Ayres, in 1810, 
sent a body of troops to subject this country 
to her authority. Although the expedition did 
not obtain the expected success, it gave birth, 
among the officers of the army of Paraguay, 
to the idea of rendering their country indepen- 
dent. The government of the Spanish king 
was supplanted by a junto, whose administra- 
tion was so bad that it fell to pieces of itself. 


yas ever before his eyes a poniard ready to/absolute. He would not suffer the slightest 
- . ¢ ‘ . ¢ j td én 2. 

strike him. He changed his abode from place | contradiction, nor the most trifling resistance 

to place, and never lay down to rest without! of his will, exacting of all the most passive and 






first securing himself by bars or bolts. He 
ate nothing but what he had examined, or pre- 
pared himself, for fear of poison, and his soul 
was shaken by all the terrors which accompany | 
the violence of power. 

Such extreme tyranny, however, was never 
before accompanied by more admirable vir- 
tues. Sober, active, economical, laborious, 
and vigilant, he lived upon little, and without | 
any luxury. He employed but three or four 
domestics in his service, and his house rather| 


unmurmuring obedience. As sueh a power 


| could not repose but upon a force equally formi- 


dable within and without, bis first care was to 
create a well disciplined and blindly obedient 
ariny, as fit for the defence of the state as for the 
support of his authority. He dismissed many 
officers, whose fidelity he suspected, because of 
their connection with powerful and disaffected 
families. He replaced them by men taken 
from the lowest classes, who would be attached 
to him by interest, if not by gratitude. By 





resembled that of a simple citizen, than the 
dwelling of a prince or dictator. His habits 
were of exemplary austerity; he avoided plea- | 
sure, which he considered pernicious to power. | 


suffering the soldiery, when off duty, to live 
according to their own inclinations, he attach- 
ed them equally to his person; the army, in 
short, became the mere instrument of his ca- 


‘Two consuls were then elected, Yegroés and| But itis the most remarkable of his qualities| prices and his will. 


Francia. 


The latter, who was considered the|that he has remained poor, and a bachelor, 


Yet, however devoted the army may be, it 


most capable of governing, wasthe son of a/ without wife or children; in the possession of| will not guarantee a power which is openly so 


Frenchman established in the country. 


He| 


|power which must perish with himself, and of 


had received his earliest education in a monas-|riches of which he is only prodigal for the| 
tery, where he studied theology, and obtain-|state. He loves those arts and sciences which|blished a police of such a nature, that no pro- 
ed some knowledge of the science of law. In | may advance the prosperity of his country, and | ject either against his government or his per- 


the profession of an advocate, he had acquired 


|sets apart several hours daily to study, so that 


reputation by his learning, his disinterestedness,|in a country where ignorance abounds, he 


and his singular character. 
Upon his taking possession of the consulate, 


| knows all that it is possible to learn. 


One might suppose that such a man was 


he displayed his excessive love of power, by} born to conduct his fellow citizens by tyranny 


seating himself upon a throne, upon which|to liberty. 


His genius has penetrated the 


the name of Cesar was written, and leaving | eharacter of his nation; he has seen that, placed 


to his colleague, the other inscribed with the} beneath a burning sky, locked up by rivers,|he did not hasten to denounce thein. 


terrible and unrestrained. Francia knew that 
tyranny made itself hateful, he therefore esta- 


son could be undertaken, without his gaining 
information of it. Not only was every one 
employed by him, especially charged with the 
surveillance of the citizens; but every citizen, 
acquainted in the slightest manner with any 
design against his authority, was subjected to 
the same punishment as the conspirators, if 
irom 


name of Pompey. He hastened to make him-{surrounded by deserts and savage tribes, they | this period all friendships were broken up, and 
self master, by intrigue, of the suffrages of the| were ignorant, superstitious, and indolent in|the union of families destroyed; men approach- 
people, that he might obtain the dictatorship for| the extreme, although wanting neither intelli-|ed each other with fear, and scarcely dared 


life: with less than which his ambition could] gence nor natural talent, that their minds and|to speak. 


not be satisfied. 


But, without such a system of po- 


To reach this supreme dig-| bodies were enfeebled by vices which spring as|lice, it might have been impossible to arrest 


° - . . . . . - ep « ° ; i ‘ . ° » 
nity, heat first affected moderation in theadmin-| much from climate as from the evil institutions | conspiracies, which are always the offspring of 


istration of affairs, but when he found himself 


clothed with immense and unlimited power, he 
governed with a sceptre of iron. His despotism 
became dark and jealous; every thing was done 
by him and for him throughout the state. With- 
out a friend, he made none the depository of his 
thoughts,and for fear of allowing his designs to 
transpire, or of communicating the smallest 


share of his power, he would have no body of 


counsellors around him, and followed only the 
dictates of lis own will, which he executed 
with as much promptitude as severity, 

His character, soured by a conspiracy 
formed against his life, became so ferocious, 


i transplanted by the Spaniards. 


nature are obtained in profusion with little 
toil, they had sunk into an apathy which was 
inimical to every kind of public happiness. 
Francia judged correctly, that with such 
vices, a people who owed their liberty to favoura- 
ble circumstances rather than to virtues acquired 
in adversity, would soon relapse into servitude 
and degeneracy. He saw no other means 
of establishing and consolidating their liberty, 
than to extirpate, by violence, vices so deeply 
rooted, and to enforce upon them those vir- 
tues which might one day secure their pros- 
perity. He, therefore, undertook to reform 


As the gifts of} tyranny. 


As his designs could not be penetrated, he 
was regarded as a frightful tyrant, of whom it 
was a duty to deliver their country. A vast 
conspiracy was soon formed against him, the 
time was fixed, and the plan arranged; but it 
was discovered by a conspirator to his con- 
fessor; and such was the irritationof Francia, 
that he punished with the utmost severity of a 
tyrant. The executions were numerous, and 
continued for upwards of a year, and the terror 
thus spread through all Paraguay was continued 
by casting multitudes into prison, and particu- 
larly a large number of Spaniards, whom he 
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retained in the prisons of state with great bar-| and proceed by very direct paths to the ob- 
barity, until he completely despoiled them of| ject. This cannot probably be by the guidance 
their wealth. of any known faculty. Eyesight was once 
Tyranny is so odious in its nature, that even! considered to be situate on the summit of their 
when it results in public benefit, it is not to be! horns: but this is now known to be erroneous. 
justified; for, steeped in blood and crime, it vio-| and we do not know that they have any vision. 
lates all the rights of humanity, of nature, and) The acoustic organ of worms and insects is 
of society. Nevertheless, Francia, who was| unknown; and it is not by any means ascer- 
not a stupid tyrant, promised himself great ad-| tained that these creatures ever hear.* If they 
vantages from a power which he maintained) possess the faculty of smelling, in them it must 
by terror. By the aid of tyranny, he undertook) be a very exquisite sense, beyond any delicacy 
to reform his countrymen, and it is in this at-) we can comprehend. Thus, excluding human 
tempt that the fair side of his genius is exhi-| means of comprehension, which appear inade- 
bited. So long as the Paraguayans maintain-| quate, we more reasonably conclude them to 
ed any intercourse with other people, he could! be endowed with intelligences for effecting in- 
not introduce salutary reform, because they|tentions, of which we have no perception, and 
would have received, beside a restless disposi-| which we have no capacity for defining. The 
tion of revolt, greater vices from abroad than|contemplative man finds pleasare in viewing 
he could correct at home. He, therefore, took tthe ways and artifices of creatures, to accom- 
a novel method, and one not unworthy of the! plish a purpose, though he knows not the di- 
legislators of antiquity, in cutting off every| 
kind of intercourse and of commerce with fo-| of the believer, by giving him fresh evidences 
reign nations. He permitted no person, under| of the universal superintendence of his Maker, 
any pretext, to leave the country. No stran-|that even the slug and the snail, which are ar- 
ger could either enter Paraguay, sojourn there, | ranged so low in the scale of creation, are yet, 
or depart, without a permission, which he gave} equally with all, the object of his benevolence 
only with the greatest circumspection. He en-|and care. 
forced this measure with such rigour, that he| June and July, 1825.—The quantity of that 
made no scruple of retaining English, Italians,! sweet clammy fluid, which we find upon cer- 
Portuguese, and other foreigners, prisoners.|tain leaves, and commonly called, * honey 
Bonpland, the companion of Humboldt in his} dew,” was more than usually abundant during 
travels, having been taken by his soldiers in a|these months. In the day-time, bees, wasps, 
cabin of the Indians, has not yet been able,|and tribes of flies collected to feed upon it 
after many years of captivity, to obtain the per | and in the evenings moths and insects of the 
mission of revisiting his native land. | night frequented the fruit-trees on our walls, 
The design of Francia was greatly facilitat-| particularly the cherry andthe plum, for the 
ed by the natural position of Paraguay. Si-| same purpose, and their presence brought the 
tuated in the interior of the southern continent} bat, so that some places were animated by the 
of America, it has no communication with the} flitting about of these creatures. 
sea except by its streams, by which it is almost| abounded upon all the young sprays. 
surrounded, and beyond these are found only| June 17, 1828.—Abundance of rain has 
deserts where the traveller is in danger of per-| fallen during the preceding night. and in the 
ishing. 


recting means; and it fortifies the convictions 





Aphides 


|morning of this day about two o'clock, the 


} 


(To be continued.) sun broke out, the air becoming hot and heavy. 


| I was soon surprised by observing multitudes 
lof hive bees buzzing and crawling about the 
| foliage and young shoots of my laurel bushes 
| (prunus lauroceasus,) and feeding upon some 
Ignorant as we are of the scope, limitation] sweet matter lodged on them; the blossoms 
and even existence, of certain faculties in ani-| had long before fallen off: no aphides frequent 
mals, we can frequently do little more than| this plant, nor were there any trees near them 
conjecture the means whereby they perform| from whence any sweet matter might have fal- 
many of the functions of life. 








THE JOURNAL OF A NATURALIST. 


(Continued from page 108.) 


This iznorance| len; we have no honey-dew upon our fruit- 
leads us naturally at times to refer these|trees, and an aphis is scarcely to be found. 
powers to the agency of senses like our own;} Has any saccharine Inatter fallen, or been | 
but, in most instances, probably without any | emitted by the plant to entice these insects to 
) y| 

foundation in truth. Nocreature seems less| harbour about them? It clearly appears that 
qualified to commit the depredations which it) honey-dews arise from two causes; that a large 
does, than the garden snail. We grieve to| portion of it isthe discharges from insects of 
see our fruit mangled and disfigured by these| the genus aphis, has long since been manifest-| 

~ “2 A > , » | Y Se > 2 ‘ a. 2 1 
creatures, but cannot readily comprehend by| ed by the Abbe Sauvages, Mr. Curtis, and | 
what means they obtain the knowledge that| others; insects discharge in all days and hours | 
its maturity is approaching—though we find| during the warm months of the year. But! 
that they must be endued with some faculty) there 1s another kind which we find only in 

= . ° - an arta . : me of . Print . : re 

capable of accomplishing the purpose; for noj parti ular times, and in certain states of the| 
sooner does a plum, a fig, a nectarine, or|#tmosphere, lodged on certain plants during 
other fruit, begin to ripen on the wall, and the night, in such quantities as to hang occa- 
long before any sensible odour can be diffused sionally drops from the points of the leaves. 
from it, even before an experienced eye can| lhe foliage of the oak is at times lucid with 


et the approach of maturity an those - . 
detect - } PI | : dees a : oe ms . * That bees are attracted by the hiving-pan is ge- 
creatures, the slug and the snail), will advance nerally considered as fallacious, and the practice use- 
from their asylums, though remotely situate, | jess. 








this sweet liquor, and this the bees are 
soon acquainted with, and eagerly collect it, 
which they only partially do when spread upon 
the leaves on the wall, the evident discharge 
of aphides. Some of my neighbours who have 
hives, will occasionally observe, “ a heavy 
honey-dew last night, and the bees are hard at 
work;”’ this cannot proceed from insect dis- 
charges. ‘That some foliage may condense 
any matter that may fall upon it, is not impro- 
bable; or even excrete it from the pores by 
the impellent power of the air in certain states, 
isto be conceived; but all this is conjectured, 
and our knowledge of the causes which pro- 
duce these partial honey-dews is yetto be ac- 
quired. 

That purely rural, little noticed, and indeed 
local occurrence, called by the country people 
‘‘ hummings in the air,’’ is annually to be 
heard in one or two fields near my dwelling. 
About the middle of the day, perhaps from 
twelve o'clock till two, ona few calm, sultry 
days in July, we occasionally hear, when in 
particular places, the humming of apparently 
a large swarm of bees. It is generally in some 
spacious, open spot, that this murmuring first 
arrests our attention. As we move onward 
the sound becomes fainter, and by degrees is 


no longer audible. That this sound proceeds 


'from a collection of bees, or some such insects, 


high in the air, there can be no doubt; yet the 
musicians are invisible. At these times a so- 
litary insect or so may be observed bere and 
there, occupied in its usual employ, but this 
creature takes no part in our aerial orches- 
tra. 


Memorial in behalf of the Cherokees. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of Ameiica, in Congress assembled, 


the Memorial of the subscribers, inhabitants of 


the city of Philadelphia, and the adjoining dis- 

tricts, respectfully showeth :— 

That in viewing the present condition of the In- 
dians resident within our national limits, and the 
relations now subsisting between them and the Uni- 
ted States, your memorialists have been constrained 
to believe, that a very interesting crisis is approaching, 
and that in a short time questions must be issued, 
which will determine irrevocably the future destinies 
of the remnants of this primitive race. 

It is with great sorrow aud regret, that your memo- 
rialists have observed the gradual progress of mea- 
sures, which, in their opinion, must have the practi- 
cal effect, either to drive whole tribes from the homes 
of their fathers into a distant wilderness, or to sub- 
ject them to the operation of laws hostile to their 
feelings, destructive of their national character, and 
subversive of their rights as free and independent 
men, 

Whilst presenting to congress a brief statement of 
their sincere convictions with regard to this import- 
ant and deeply interesting subject, your memorialists 
feel it to be a duty distinctly to avow, that they are 
influenced by no party feelings, or private considera- 
tions; that they have no desire to embarrass the 
operations of the government, or to promote any 
covert or sinister purpose—but that the sole motives 
by which they are actuated, are deep sympathy for 
the distressed condition of the aborigines, and an 
earnest desire that active benevolence, strict justice, 
and the most sacred inviolability of plighted faith, 
may characterize every measure of the general gov- 
ernment in reference to this people. 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the 
extent of the jurisidiction of savage nations over 
large tracts of territory, or of the rights of civilized 
people settling amongst them, it must certainly be 
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THE FRIEND. 


admitted by all, that the descendants of the abo-| to restore tranquillity to the belligerents, again to| 
riginal inhabitants of this country are entitled, by| have recourse to negotiation. Accordingly, in the| declared that they would “ continue the guarantees 
immemorial inheritance, to a home and a resting} year 1791, the federal constitution having been| of the remainder of their country for ever, as made and 


place upon the land of their fathers, that their title 
to the soil by priority of occupation and constant 
possession, is paramount to that of every other claim- 
ant—and that, where they have, by successive ces- 
sions of the soil, become restricted to limits so nar- 
row, as barely to be sufficient for the comfortable 
exercise of the employments of civilized life—the 
controversy with regard to the abstract rights of ab- 
original occupancy or possession must cease to exist, 
and the claim of the Indians to the undisturbed en- 


joyment of the fields and forests of their ancestors, 


receive full sanction, no less from the dictates of a 
generous policy, than from the rigid principles of 
immutable justice. . 

It must also be conceded, that upon the first set- 
tlement of America, the various Indian tribes inha- 
biting this continent, were free and independent na- 
tions, subject to no laws, and obeying no rulers but 
their own;—within the limits of the United States 
the various European settlers obtained by treaty or 
purchase, their first actual rights to the soil;—succes- 
sive treaties or purchases, or in some cases wars, and| 
conquests, enlarged these possessions, and abridged 
the territories of the original proprietors. Instances 
are also to be found, in which some of the Indian 
nations, from choice or compulsion, have relinquished 
some of the powers and functions of independent 
sovereignties, and become in various degrees subject 
to the will and the law of the whites; but it is never- 
theless the decided opinion of your memorialists, that 
where the original Indian title to lands has not been 
fairly and fully abrogated, either by the gradual de- 
cay and final extinction of the primitive occupants, 
or by treaty or purchase, it remains in full force and 
virtue, and will for ever continue whilst the descend- 
ants of the original proprietors assert their claims to 
the soil. 

It also appears self-evident that the various Indian 
nations within our territorial limits, must retain the | 


adopted, and the treaty making power having by} 
that instrument been conferred upon the president 
and senate of the United States, president Washing-| 
ton and the senate ratified with the Cherokee nation | 
the treaty of Holstein. 

As this instrument was the production of our il-| 
lustrious first president, and of a cabinet not since| 
surpassed either in ability or prudence; and as it 
formed the basis, to a greater or less extent, of all 
subsequent treaties between the United States and 
this nation, your memorialists would beg leave to 
notice some of its prominent features. In the title, 
preamble, and first urticle, it is set forth to be a 
treaty “of perpetual peace and friendship” Lane 
the United States on the one part and the Cherokee 
nation on the other part. It provides, further, that} 
the United States shall demand fugitives from jus-| 
tice fleeing into the Cherokee country, from the 
competent authorities of that nation, the United) 
States being precluded from a right of pursuit into 
the Indian territories. It defines the measures to 
be pursued by each of the contracting nations in 
case of injury received from the other—how re- 
prisals shall be made, and in what manner war de- 
clared. It establishes, in short, various relations be- 
tween the two parties to the compact, which are 
wholly inappropriate and absurd on any other sup-| 
position than that both were sovereignties, so far | 
independent, as to be capable of retaining or ceding | 
their lands and territories, or of maintaining in| 
plenitude, or relinquishing in part, attributes and 
functions only inherent in independent nations. 
Permit us next to examine the Indian title to the 
soil, as recognised in this treaty ; and, fortunately, 
the terms in which it is expressed are concise and 
unequivocal. The seventh article of the treaty is in| 
these words: “ The United Stutes solemnly guaran-| 
tee to the Cherokee nation all their lands not hereby 
ceded.” By the two subsequent articles, all persons 





jand the Cherokees at Tellico. 
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residue of their lands; and lastly, the United State: 


contained in former treaties.’ Three other treaties 


were afterwards concluded between the United States 
The last in 1805, 
ceding additional portions of the Cherokee territory, 
but reserving the Indian title to the remainder, in the 
same state, as it had been left by former treaties. In 
1806, a treaty was held at Washington, and a sup- 
plemental one in 1807, within the Indian territories, 
and in 1816 another treaty at Washington, all between 
the United States and the Cherokees, in their cha- 
racter as an independent people, making additional 
cessions of land, and settling some questions relative 
to boundiries. By a treaty ratified in 1816 at Wash- 
ington, during the presidency of James Madison, the 
Cherokees ceded tothe United States, under prescribed 
limits and stipulations, rights of way through their 
territories, streams, and water courses, thus conclu- 
sively proving, that upto this period the United 
States, or any of their citizens, so far from possessing 
any lawful claim to ownership or occupancy of the 
Indian lands, had not, nor could not, obtain even a 


|right of passage except by treaty and relinquish- 


ment. 


The next treaty was one, in the formation of which 
the present chief magistrate of the United States 


| acted as a commissioner, and was negotiated at the 


Chickasaw council house, in the year 1816. It 
plainly sets forth that the Cherokees were yet con- 
sidered as a free people, the treaty is not to be bind- 
ing without their ratification in council, and it is 
stated in the title to be a treaty “ fo perpetuate peace 
and friendship between the United States and the Che- 
rokee tribe or nation of Indians,and to remove all Su- 
lure causes of dissention which may arise from indefi- 
nite territorial boundaries.” Cessions of land, and 
indemnities in money and annuities, by the 
United States, form some of the articles of the treaty. 
In 1816, commissioners (of whom the same distin- 
guished individual was one) negotiated with the 


rights of freedom and self government, except so far} other than Indians were precluded from settlement,} Cherokees a very important treaty. Part of the na 
as these may have been, or shall hereafter be relin-| hunting, or even from the right of passage through) tion was desirous of emigrating from their old terri- 
quished by treaty or concession. Your memorialists| the Cherokee lands—settlers being punishable by | tory into the country west of the Mississippi, and 
assert these principles with the more confidence, from the Indian laws, and passengers being obliged to) various arrangements tending to their safe removal, 
the full persuasion that they have been recognized) have regular passports. By the l4th article of the| and payment for the improvements on their lands, 
by the federal government from the adoption of the} treaty, the absolute right of the Cherokees to their thereby relinquished and ceded in ex« hange for west- 
constitution of the United States down to a very re-| Jands in fee, is completely acknowledged, and their | ern territory, were agreed to. But the most impor- 
cent period—and not only so, but that their soundness| continued occupancy of them is anticipated in a re- 


t | tant part of the compact, relates to that portion of 
has been practically acknowledged in the settlement| markable manner. It states, that in order “ ¢hat the) the nation which remained upon the inheritance of 
of Pennsylvania as well as by some other members 


Cherokee nation may be led to a greater degree of civi-| their fathers, inasmuch as it clearly shows that they 
of the Union. Having thus briefly advanced a few} lization, and to become herdsmen and cultivators i-| wererecognised once more in solemn treaty asa free 
general propositions, your memorialists beg leave to| stead of remaining in a state of hunters, the United) people to be governed by their own laws and cus- 





call the serious attention of congress to the existing | States will from time to lime furnish gratuitously the| toms, and to be preserved upon their own lands 


condition, and to the former and present relations| 
subsisting between the government of the United} 
States and the Cherokees, Creeks, and some other} 
Indian nations. In order, however, to confine them- 
selves within the limits proper to be observed in pa- 
pers of this character, and as they conceive that the 
case of one of these tribes will sufficiently illustrate 
the general history and relations of the others in 
their vicinity, your memorialists will confine their re- 
marks principally to the case of the Cherokees. 





said nation with useful implements of husbandry,” &c. 
From what we have recited, it therefore plainly ap-) 
pears that the United States, in the year 1791, re-| 
garded these Indians as a separate people, then| 
living under their own laws, and that the general| 
government guaranteed those lands in perpetuity to) 
them, and their descendants, by a pledge no less} 
solemn and sacred than the plighted faith of the na- 
tion; and it may be remembered, moreever, that} 
the Cherokees are by this very compact precluded | 


, un- 
til they should yield to the United States, the soil 


and the right of complete sovereignty over it, by 
free consent and fair agreement. 

In the preamble. it is admitted, that one of the rea- 
sons which had hitherto influenced many of the na- 
tion in consenting to their former large cessions of 
land (as expressed by them to the president of the 
United States in 1808,) was “ their anxious desire to 
engage in the pursuits of agriculture and civilized life” 
upon the country they tsen occupied, and that by 


This tribe of Indians, at the commencement of the! from holding * any treaty with any forcign power, in-| thus contracting their society within narrow limits, 
revolution, were in possession of an extensive ter-| dividual slate, or with the individuals of any stale ;”| those that stayed proposed “ to begin the establishment 
ritory under the protection of the king of Great they were then, and now are, under the sole protec- of fixed laws and a regular government,” and president 
Britain, and the first treaty held with them by the} tion of the United States, excluded by express sti-| Jefferson,in a letter dated in 1809, and also referred 
United States after the peace, was in the year 1785. pulation from any official knowledge of, communi-} to in this preamble, promises them “ that those which 
In this treaty the Cherokees were acknowledged to| cation with, and are totally irresponsible to, any 


' remain may be assured of our patronage, our aid and 
be “ under the protection of the United States of Ame-| other state or individual. good neighbourhood.” By this treaty it is solemnly 
rica, and of no other sovereign whatever.’ The limits} In 1792 and 1794, treaties were concluded with | stipulated moreover, “ that the treattes heretofore be- 


between their territories, and those of the United! the Cherokees at Philadelphia, confirming the treaty | 
States, were accurately defined. Stipulations with! of Holstein, (in the words of one of them,) “as weil| 
regard to the delivery and punishment of criminals} in respect to the boundaries therein mentioned as in all} with the reservation of establishing certain trading 
and fugitives from justice were reciprocally adjust-| other respects whatever.” In the administration, then,| and military posts. The next and last treaty between 
ed, and several other provisions were embraced in| of Washington, we find three treaties, all guarantee-| the United ‘States and the Cherokees, was executed 
the treaty, calculated distinctly to show, that the! ing tothe Indians the possession of their lands and| by the present vice president of the United States 
Cherokees were considered by the United States as} laws, by the most solemn sanctions. land ratified by president Monroe and the eintin 
an independent people, and that their integrity as a The next treaty is dated iy 1798, and was held at} jn 1819; and, as a preliminary, the Cherokees were 
nation, and their sole exclusive right to the lands} Tellico “on Cherokee ground.” By this compact} distinctly informed that this was the last requisition 
which they occupied, were at that time fully con-| lands were ceded to the United States; a new boun-| of land which the United States would make of them. 
ceded and confirmed. Subsequently to the ratifica-| dary was directed to be run between them and the Che-| The preamble states that “ ‘he greater part of the 
tion of this treaty, difficulties occurred between the rokees—former treaties were confirmed, efforts were | Cherukee nation” had expressed an earnest desire to 
white settler and the Indians, which terminated in contemplated to promote their further civilization,} remain on this side of the Mississippi, and “fo com- 
war and bloodshed, and it became necessary,in order and thus to insure their continued abode upon the mence those measures which they deem necessary lo the 


tween the Cherokee nation and the United States are to 
continue in full force with both parts of the nation,” 
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civilizationand preservation of their nation.” By the | that in all questions having a reference to the rights 
first article large ,quantities of land are ceded—one| of Indians, their claims to the soil which they occupy, 
hundred thousand acres being reserved for a scl as well as other rights guaranteed to them by treaty, 
fund for the Cherokees, this land being directed to be! may be strictly maintained; for it must appear self- 
sold, the proceeds vested by the president of the} evident that no compact between the United States, 
United States,and the annual income thereof to be| and a third party, can affect them, or in the least im- 
applied * to diffuse the benefits of education among} pair either their natural or their vested privileges, 

the Cherokee nation on this side of the Mississippi. In thus acting towards the Cherokees and other 
Thus a permanent fund is created for a permanent! Indians, according to the dictates of a generous po- 
and noble purpose, and this purpose contemplates! icy, your memorialists do not perceive any practical 
the continued existence and the gradual difficulties. If suffered to continue undisturbed up- 
ment and education of a Cherokee nation east of} on their lands, in the course of a few vears the pro- 
the Mississippi. Still further to protect the Indians 
in the entire right, perpetual occupancy, and undis-| 
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turbed possession of their lands, part of a law of the| their laws and customs, and finally prepare them for 
United States formerly enacted, is now by treaty sti-| an amalgamation with the white population. They 
This law imposes} would then gladly receive the rights of citizenship, 
the duties and privileges of which an improved edu- 
cation would teach them to appreciate and perform. 
That this is the ultimatum of the hopes and wishes 
of the Indians themselves, your memorialists think 
is manifest from an address to the president of the 
United States, dated at Washington the 12th of 
March, 1825, and signed by Ross, Lowry, and Hicks, 
thereon.” | the principal Cherokee chiefs. 

This law by treaty became a sovereign law of the} Speaking in reference to this subject, they express 
land, never to be altered or rescinded but by the con-| their full conviction that the dav would arrive. “if the 
sent of both parties to the compact by which it was| Cherokees we re permitted to remain peaceably and quiet- 
enforced, and in which it is incorporated. | ly in the enjoyment of their rights,” when all “ distine- 

From the testimony of a series of treaties, con-! tion between their race and the American family would 
cluded under the sanction of the first five presidents | po jmye rceptible;” and they emphatically declare, that 
of the United States, ratified by the ablest states-| « > the guke of civilisation end thé preservation ‘Pie: 
men that have ever sat in our national councils, and | jsrence, they would willingly see the habits and customs 
extending in point of time from the adoption of the] of the aboriginal man extinguished.” 
federal constitution, down to a late period, your me-| 
morialists conceive that they have conclusively de-| 
monstrated that the United States of America have 
euaranteed in the most solemn manner to the Chero- | 
kee nation, in the first place—the entire title—undis- 
turbed possession—and complete enjoyment of all 
their lands. not specifically ceded, exceptso far as these 
natural rightsmay have been modified, or relinquished | 
by written agreement; and that in the second place, | 
the freedom of this nation, and the right to be gov- 
erned by their own customs and laws, except so tai 
as this natural attribute may have been restricted or 
abridged by treaty, have been recognized in every 
compact formed between this people and the United 
States of America. 

Believing that the representations which they have 
made, are founded in the truth, your memorialists 
would respectfully, but earnestly petition, that con- 
gress would sustain inviolably the faith of the Uni- 
ted States pledged to the Cherokees and the other 
Indian nations in their vicinity, in its full meaning, | 
intent, and purpose—that the remnants of this an- 
cient and suffering race may be protected in the en- 
joyment of peace and quietude, upon that soil which 
has been theirs by immemorial possession, which con- 
tains the bones of their fathers, and to which they 
are attached by all the strong ties which bind men 
to country and to home, and that no laws shall be 
permitted to be imposed upon them, which, under 
any pretext, however plausible, shall render them 
slaves in effect, though freemen in name. 

When your memorialists reflect upon the many fa- 
vours received by the first settlers of these United 
States, from the hands of the aborigines; when they 
call to mind that many of the treaties which they 
have recited, were made when our frontiers were 

weak, and the Indians strong; when they look at the 
defenceless and friendless condition of the sad re- 
mains of this once powerful people, they feel con- 


pulation made for ever operative. 
fine and imprisonment on any citizen of the United 
States hunting game, or allowing his cattle to feed 
upon the Indian lands, It prohibits settlements, or 
even attempts at survey,or marking trees, upon any} 
of the Indian territories; empowering the president 
of the United States to employ military force in re- 
moving any persons attempting * fo make settlement | 


Seeing that such are the dispositions and temper 
manifested by the Indians themselves, your memori- 
alists have noticed with regret that a resolution has 
heen offered to the senate, contemplating a modifica- 
tion of the laws of the United States for the regula- 
tion “*of trade and intercourse with the Indians, so 
as to exempt expressly from their operation, the ter- 
ritory occupied by any Indians within a state over 
whom as tribes or individuals the laws of the state 
have been, or may be extended by the legislature 
thereof.” 

Your memorialists fear this proposition, if adopted, 
would lead to a system of measures hostile to the 
best interests of the Indians, and in opposition to the 
spirit and letter of the numerous treaties which they 
have already recited. 

In looking towards the future and final destiny of 
the Indian race east of the Mississippi, your memo- 
rialists cannot better convey their feelings than in 
the language used by an eminent jurist of the state 
of New York, in reference to the small fragments of 
tribes resident within the territorial limits of that 
state. When, says he,* the time shall arrive for us lo 
break down the partition between us and them, and to 
annihilate the political existence of the Indians as na- 
tions and tribes,I trust we shall act fairly and explicit- 
ly, and endeavour to effect it with the full knowledge and 
assent of the Indians themselves: and with the most scru- 
pulous 7 egird to their weaknesses and prejudices, and 
with the entire ar probation of the Government of the 
| United States. JI am satisfied that such a course would 
be required hy prudence, and would become necessary 
not only for conscience sake, but for the reputation of our 
national justice.” 


| Inaccording to the general wisdom and benevo- 
| lence of the sentiments just recited, their full appro- 
| bation, your memorialists feel, that as Pennsylvanians 
| they are peculiarly entitled and enjoined, to ask of 
. ; ails aiaiaelemiaes | the United States the inviolate observance of all faith 
strained by no common impulse to as $e COMET plighted to the Indians; and they are constrained, by 
that not only strict justice and enlightened generosi- |a deep sense of gratitude, to bear testimony in the 
ty, but also emctent protection and eupport mey De} . ne and by the experience of their forefathers, to 
extended towards them. | the fact, that the Indians, on their part, can maintain 

If the government of the United States have made] with strict integrity, all promises which they have 
engagements with any other parties, supposed to be ‘ 
incompatible with its pledges to the Indians, let all 
such claims be deliberately examined; and if they 
shall appear to be wel! founded, let a proper adjust- 
ment take place, and suitable indemnity be made tu ship of the Indians, then a strong and powerful race 
the suffering or aggrieved parties. But whilst your }—that this was given and pledged in that memorable 
memorialists desire that in all their doings the Uni- treaty held near this place where your memorialists 
ted States may observe towards all people the mea-/ are now assembled—when they call to mind that 
sure of strict justice, they cannot butearnestly solicit, | this compact was never broken—but that with 

i 


given in treaty with white men. In the remembrance 
that ‘heir ancestors landed on the shores of America, 
a feeble band, without the munition of arms—that 
with open hearts and hands, they sought the friend- 





|deeds of kindness and good fellowship, every 
| pledge 


mutually given was mutually redeemed, 
inasmuch that it is their happiness to record that 


\for a space of sixty years, no human blood, shed in 


Indian conflict, ever stained the soil of Pennsyl- 
vania. Recurring to these cherished  recollec- 
jtions, they cannot but feel it to be a duty impera- 
itive upon them, to plead the cause of the Indian 
lat a moment of extremity, when measures are in 
|contemplation, vitally affecting his dearest interests, 

Considering, moreover, that the Cherokees, by 
the express recommendation, nay, by the aid and 


gress of civilization, and the increase of knowledge, | assistance of the government of the United States 
would of necessity change their character, modify — have, for a series of years past, been rapidly 


advancing in civilization—that they have relin- 
quished the habits and pursuits of the savage, and 
have become possessed of houses and mills, flocks 
and herds, schools and printing presses—that above 
all, many of them have forsaken the superstitions of 
the heathen, and embraced the religion of the gospel, 
your memorialists feel bound earnestly to petition 
that no measures may be permitted to take place, 
which shall compel this nation to leave the small 
residue of their ancient patrimony, now rendered 
doubly dear by the meliorations of civilized life, and 
to exchange cultivated fields and comfortable habita- 
tions for the wild and houseless prairies of the west. 

In conclusion, it is the sincere desire of your me- 
morialists that the government of the United States, 
and all others who presume to act towards the In- 
dians, may be endowed not only with a spirit of or- 
dinary benevolence, but that a remembrance of the 
solemn accountability of nations, no less than indi- 
viduals, to a supreme tribunal, may purify their 
feelings, and direct their purposes. 

Unanimously adopted, and signed by order and in 
behalf of a meeting of the citizens of Philadelphia 
and its adjoining districts, held on the 11th day of 
January, A. D. 1830. 


WILLIAM WHITE, Chairman. 
Roserts Vaux, 


2c 
, Secretaries. 
Henry J. Wituiams, §° , 


FOR THE FRIEND. 


RAMBLES OF A NATURALIST, NO. 2. 


On the day following my first related ex- 
cursion, I started early in the morning, and 
was rewarded by one sight, which could not 
otherwise have been obtained, well worth the 
sacrifice of an hour or two of sleep. ‘There 
may be persons who will smile contemptuously 
at the idea of a man’s being delighted with 
such trifles; nevertheless, we are not inclined 
to envy such as disesteem the pure gratifica- 
tion afforded by these simple and easily acces- 
sible pleasures. As I crossed an open lot on my 
way to the lane, a succession of gossamer spi- 
der webs, lightly suspended from various weeds 
and small shrubs, attracted my attention. The 
dew which had formed during the night was 
condensed upon this delicate lace, in globules 
of most resplendent brilliance, whose clear 
lustre pleased while it dazzled the sight. In 
comparison with the immaculate purity of 
these dew-drops, which reflected and refracted 
the morning light in beautiful rays as the gos- 
samer webs trembled in the breeze, how poor 
would appear the most invaluable diamonds 
that were ever obtained from Golconda or 
Brazil! How rich would any monarch be that 
could boast the possession of one such, as here 
glittered in thousands on every herb and spray ! 
They are exhaled in an hour or two and lost, 
yet they are almost daily offered to the delight- 
ed contemplation of the real lover of nature, 
who is ever happy to witness the beneficence 
of the great Creator, not less displayed in 
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trivial circumstances, than the most wonderful | In running round a room, (until it had pertect- 
of his works. ; | ly learned where all the obstacles stood,) it 
No particular change was discoverable in| would uniformly strike hard against them with 
the works of my little miners, except that all its snout, and then turn. It appeared to me as 
the places which had been a second time | sincular that a creature which fed upon living 
broken down were again repaired, showing | earth worms with all the greediness of a pig, 
that the animal had passed between the times would not destroy the larvee or maggots of the 
of my visit; and it may not be uninteresting to flesh fly. A shrew-mole lived for many weeks 
observe how the repair was effected. It ap-| in my study, and made use of a gun case, into 
peared, when the animal arrived at the spot which he squeezed himself, as a burrow. Pre- 
broken open or exposed to the air, that it quently he would carry the meat he was fed 
changed its direction sufficiently downwards | with into his retreat; and as it was warm wea- 
to raise enough of earth from the lower sur-|ther, the flies deposited their eggs in the same 
face to fill up the opening; this of course|place. An offensive odour led me to discover 
slightly altered the direction of the gallery at|this circumstance, and | found a number of 
this point, and though the earth thrown up was | large larvee over which the shrew-mole passed 
quite pulverulent, it was so nicely arched as to| without paying them any attention: nor would 
retain its place, and soon became consolidated. he, when hungry, accept of such food, though 
Having broken open a gallery where the turf) nothing could exceed the eager haste with 
was very Close, and the soil tenacious, | was| which he seized and munched earth worms. 
pleased to find the direction of the chamber | Often when engaged in observing him thus 
somewhat changed; on digging farther with) employed, have I thought of the stories told 
my clasp knife, I found a very beautiful cell ex-;me, when a boy, of the manner in which 
cavated in very tough clay, deeper than the|snakes were destroyed by swine; his voracity 
common level of the gallery and towards one} readily exciting a recollection of one of these 
side. ‘This little lodging-room would probably | animals, and the poor worms writhing and 
have held a small melon, and was nicely arch-| twining about his jaws answering for the 
edall round. It was perfectly clear, and quite | snakes. It would be tedious were | to relate 
smooth, as if much used; to examine it fully,! all my rambles undertaken with a view to gain 
1 was obliged to open it completely. (Thea proper acquaintance with this creature, at 
next day, it was replaced by another, made a/jall hours of the day, and late in the evening, 
little farther to one side, exactly of the same} before day-light, &c. &c. 
kind; it was replaced a second time, but when| 
broken up a third time, it was left in ruins.) | 


Among other objects which served as an un- 
failing source of amusement, when resting 
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THE OFFERING.—By Jostan Conver. 


| For by one offering he hath perfected for ever 
them that are sanctified.— Hebd. x. 14. 
| With blood—but not his ow n—the awful sign 
At once of sin’s dessert and guilt’s remission, 
| The Jew besought the clemency divine, 
The hope of mercy blending with contrition. 
Sin must have death! Its holy requisition 
The law may not relax. The opening tomb 
Expects its prey; mere respite, life’s condition; 
Nor can the body shun its penal doom. 
Yet, there is mercy: wherefore else delay 
To punish? Why the victim and the rite? 
But can the type and symbol take aw ay 
|} The guilt, and for a broken law requite 
| Tne cross unfolds the mystery. Jesus died: 
The sinner lives: the law is satisfied! 


With blood—but not his own—the Jew drew near 
The mercy-seat, and heaven received his prayer. 

Yet still his hope was dimmed by doubt and fear: 
“If thou shouldst mark transgression, who might 

dare 

To stand before thee?” Mercy loves to spare 
And pardon: but stern justice has a voice, 

And cries—Our God is holy, nor can bear 
Uncleanness in tne people of his choice. 

But now one OFFERING, ne'er to be renewed, 
Hath made our peace for ever. This now gives 

Free access to the throne of heavenly grace. 
No more base fear and dark disquietude. 

He who was slain—the accepted victim!—lives, 
And intercedes before the Father’s face. 





| {8B FRIEND. 


FIRST MONTH, 23, 1830. 





Our readers may remember, that we pub- 





As twelve o'clock approached, my solicitude| yom the fatigue of my walks, was the little in-|lished, four or five months since, four essays 


to discover the little miner increased to a con- | 
siderable degree; previous observation led me| 


habitant of the brook, which is spoken of in| upon the subject of the southern Indians, under 
the extract made from the “ Journal of a Na-|the signature of William Penn, and extracted 


to believe that about that time his presence) ty,alist’’ in last week’s Friend. These merrv 
was to be expected. I had trodden down the | swimmers occupied every little sunny poo! in 
gallery for some inches in a convenient place, |the stream. apparently altogether engaged in 
and stood close by, in vigilant expectation. | sport. A circumstance, not adverted to in that 
My wishes were speedily gratified; in a short) extract, connected with these insects, gives 
time the flattened gallery began at one end to/ them additional interest to a close observer; 
be raised to its former convexity, and the ani-| they are allied by their structure and nature to 
mal rapidly advanced. With a beating heart, | those nauseous vermin, the cimices (or bed- 
I thrust the knife blade down by the side of| bugs.’ All of which, whether found infesting 
the rising earth, and quickly turned it over to! fruits or our dormitories, are distinguished by 
one side, throwing my prize fairly into the sun-| their disgusting odour. But their distant rela- 
shine. For an instant, he seemed motionless) tives, called by the boys the water-witches and 
from surprise, when I caught and imprisoned | apple smellers, the oyrinus natator above allud- 
him in my hat. It would be vain for me to at-| ed tu, has a delightful smell, exactly similar to 


tempt a description of my pleasure in having | that of the richest, mellowest apple. 
thus succeeded, small as was my conquest. I 


was delighted with the beauty of my captive’s 


This pe- 


; capuve S$! idler many unavailing efforts to secure some of 
fur; with the admirable adaptation of his dig-| these creatures. whose activity in water rend- 
gers or broad rose-tinted hands; the wonderful | ors their pursuit very difficult, though by no 
strength of his forelimbs, and the peculiar suit-| »,eans so much so as that of some of the long 


ableness of his head and neck to the kind of] legged water spiders which walk the waters 
life the Author of nature had designed him for. | gry shod, and evade the grasp with surprising 
It was the shrew-mole, or scalops canadensis, | ease and celerity. What purposes either of 
whose history and peculiarities of structure are} these races serve in the great economy of 


he wolatad j » Ist vo 2of G 5 . 
minutely related in the Ist volume ol Godman Ss nature, has not yet been ascertained, and 


|culiarly pleasant smell frequently causes the} 


from the National Intelligencer. ‘They formed 
part of a series of twenty-four numbers, which 
we should gladly have republished, had it not 
been for the large space which they must ne- 
icessarily have occupied. Their place, how- 
jever, will in a great measure be supplied, by 
lthe Philadelphia memorial, which we have in- 
serted entire in the present number, and which 
contains a summary, but clear and forcible ex- 
position of that deeply interesting subject. But 
|as those essays embrace a more ample detail 
|of the whole Indian case, as now presented to 
the attention of the people of the United States, 
and as they are written with great ability, im- 
partiality, and accuracy, we have learnt with 
much satisfaction, that they have been printed, 
in this city, in a pamphlet form, and at so low 
| price, as we hope, will ensure their speedy cir- 
| culation. 

| The pamphlet was printed, and is for sale 
‘by Thomas Kite, Walnut, near Third street. 





As the two articles, one dated from Had- 
donfield, and the other over the signature M. 


willl have the same bearing, we have placed them 


American Natural History. All my researches scarcely be determined until our store of facts| together, though they are by different hands, 


never enabled me to discover a nest, female}, ~; more extensive than 
or young one of this species. All I ever 
caught were males, though this most probably 
was a mere accident. ‘The breeding of the 
scalops is nearly all that is wanting to render 
our knowledge of it complete. 


at present. 
brook, at the same time, came within my no-| 


servation of their habits. The description of 
these we are obliged to defer for the present 
This little animal bas eyes, though they are|as we have already occupied as much space 
not discoverable during its living condition,|as can be allowed to our humble sketches. 
nor are they of any use to it above ground. JouN. 





Other| and were separately received. 
and still more remarkable inhabitants of the} — 


The Watchman, No. 14, has been crowded 


tice, and afforded much gratification in the ob-| out of the present number; it will have a place 


in the next. 





Died on the 10th instant, Jane Oapen, wife of 
Isaac Ogden, a most valuable and esteemed member 
of Muncy monthly meeting, Pa. Her loss will be 
much felt by her husband and friends. 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 
Grorce KeiTu. 


(Continued from page 110.) 


Keith now set up a separate meeting of his} 


own, at a place called 'Turner’s hall, whither 
the novelty of the scene, ot the fierceness 
and violence of his invective against Friends, 
attracted a crowded audience. He published a 
challengeto William Penn, George Whitehead, 
and several others, to appear ona fixed day 
(in the 6th mo. 1696) to answer to certain} 
charges which he meant to bring against the| 
Society. ‘They very properly refused to ac-| 
knowledge his right to make any such demand, 
the more especially, as, to use their own lan- 
guage, “ We know not what religion or per- 
suasion this wavering man is of, or what church 
or people he adheres to, or will receive him 
with his speculations that led him to desert us.’ 


| the ministers and strangers who were present, 
invectives even) 





In the same year, Keith preached and publish- 
ed “a thanksgiving s *rmon,’’ which may serve 
to mark the progress of his deviation i for 
Friends. The controversy was continued for 
some years, till Keith, either h: iving other views, | 
or growing weary of the toileome labyrinth ial 


which he had become entangled, gradually left} William Penn’s, and other Friends’, clamour- 
It is supposed to have been at his|ing against them, that they denied the Lord 


off writing. 


continuing his railings and 
while some Friends were preaching. Finding 
however that he could neither provoke a re- 
tort, nor destroy the solemnity of the meeting, 
he withdrew with rage and menaces. 

Many of the German emigrants had been 
seduced by Keith to join his party. A num-| 
ber of these, headed by Henry Bernard Castor, 
made theirappearance at the same yearly meet- 
ing of 1696. Castor was one of those Pietists, 
towards whom the feelings of Friends in Lon- 
don had been attracted by the similarity in 
some respects of their doctrine, and by the severe 
persecutions they had endured. They were 
therefore encouraged and assisted to emigrate 
to Pennsylvania, where the kindness of Friends 





ing among the independents or presbyterians, 
they should not term him an apostate for that, 
but if ever they should hear of his putting on 
the canonical robe, and uniting with the church 
of England, he would give them leave to fix 
that denomination upon him.’’ The time was 
now come, in which he was to draw down on 
himself hisown malediction. Although he re- 
tained for four or five years the dress and lan- 
guage of a Friend, he began after that time to 
adopt those of the world, and to seek for fa- 
vour with the clergy of the established church, 
Bishop Burnet, speaking in the year 1700, says, 
that *‘ he was reconciled to the church, and is 
now in holy orders among us, and likely to do 
good service in undeceiving and reclaiming 
some of those misled enthusiasts.” He was 





towards them met in many instances with an 
ungrateful return; for “divers of them gave 
Friends there much trouble in matters where- 
in no reasonable plea of conscience or duty 
could be advanced, and in a manner inconsis- 
tent with the spirit of Christianity, appearing 
very fierce and violent, especially at this meet- 
ing; for with turbulent vociferation, they pro- 
duced several books of Edward Burrough’s, 


|searches of our friend, 


ordained by the bishop of London about 1700, 
and after remaining as a curate in England for 
nearly two years, was sent out in the early part 
of 1702, as a missionary to America by the 
society for propag: ating the gospel in foreign 
parts. He arrived at Boston on fhe 10th of 
the 3d month, (June,) 1702, and his first at- 
tempt seems to have been to gain over to his 
views that Thomas Maule, whose name _ has 
been made familiar to our readers by the re- 


Elisha Bates. Thomas 


' 
instigation, that the “ Snake in the Grass,” that] Jesus C hrist, and that they were ready to prove| Maule, however, stiffly rejected the alliance, 


kennel into which all formerslanders however| it out of these books.’ 


vile or false seem to have settled, was written. | 
Among the authors who sudesteok the defence 


of the Society was a member of the English] in public were strengthened to continue their | 
church, named Edmund Elys, who makes this| testimonies over all their clamour, disorder, 

‘¢ Having most dili-| and raising of their voices, and speaking, two, 
gently observed the principles and practices of| three, and sometimes 
the people, called Quakers, above thirty years,| at length they gave out and left the meeting.” | 


warm acknow ledgement. 


I think it my duty to declare to the world that 
I have grounds to believe, that a multitude of 
persons of that denomination do most sincere- 
ly adhere to the foundation of the Christian 
religion; i. e. they have a right notion of the 
divine essence and attributes, they believe that 
the Father is God, the Son is God, and the 
Holy Ghost is God, and yet there is but one 
God; they believe that God the Son hath re- 
deemed them and all mankind; that it is possi- 
ble for them at any time, through Christ enab- 
ling them, to abstain fromany sin to which they 
have the strongest temptations from the de vil, 
the world, and the flesh; that usually or habit- 
ually they are in such a temper of heart and 
mind, that they would rather choose to lay 
down their lives, than be guilty of any known 
sin of commission or omission. And upon 
this account,’’ adds he, “I cannot but havea 
brotherly love or extraordinary fervent aflec- 
tion for many of them.”’ In the mean time 
the partisans of Keith in America had been 
struggling to advance their cause, or at least 
to annoy the Society of Friends. But few re- 
cords are now to be found of these early trans- 
actions, and those few are so widely scattered, 
that a solitary individual can gain access to a 
very small part ofthem. At the yearly meeting 
of Burlington held in 1696, a party of allie 
ites, headed by one George Hutchinson, g 


thered.a mob in the streets, and eudenvoured| day Baptists and other societies. 


to exasperate the people against the Society of| 
Friends by an abusive and intemperate har-| 
angue. ‘The next day, Hutchinson entered the 


: 


; 
| 


Friends were enabled | 
to preserve the solemnity of the meeting, 
“such as felt their minds influenced to speak| 


more at a time, so that| 


The cause of Keith found many warm par- 
tisans in some of the country meetings. In| 
the township of Byberry, the controversy was 
carried on so sharply among the members of 
the meeting of Poetquesink, that a division 
took place, the Keithites seized possession 
of the meeting-house, and I’riends were com- 
pelled to hold their meetings for some time in| 
a private dwelling. 

Edwards, in his account of the Keithian 
Quakers, says ** They soon declined. Their 
head deserted them, and went over to the epis- 
copalians. Some followed hin thither. Some 
returned to the Penn Quakers, and some went 
to other societies. Nevertheless many persist- 
ed in the separation. These, by resigning them- 
selves to the guidance of Scripture, began to 
find water in the commission, Matt. xxviii 19. 
Bread and wine in the command, Matt. xxvi 
26, 30. Community of good, love feast, kiss 
of charity, right hand of fellowship, anointing 
the sick for recovery, and washing the disci- 
ples’ feet in other texts.”” ‘ The 
Quakers ended in a kind of transformation in- 
to Keithian Baptists. They were called Qua- 


ker Baptists, because they st]! retained the lan-| 1 


gus ige, 


| government. J 


| procurement, 


Keithian| government in those three provinces.” 
' 


in a letter wherein he denounces him as an 
| apostate. A few weeks after this, John Rich- 
| ardson visited Lynn, in the course of a religi- 
ous visit he was then performing in America. 


At the monthly meeting held there, the 9th of 


| the 5th month, George Keith came to the door, 


accompanied by a large number of people, to 
challenge Friends to a dispute. He said he 
was come in the queen’s name to gather the 
Quakers from Quakerism, to the mother 
church; and that he intended to prove on the 


/morrow, that Friends were guilty of errors, 


heresies, damnable doctrines, and blasphemies. 
He further asserted that the Pennsylvanian 
and Jersey Quakers had persecuted, and would 
have hung —% but for an alteration in the 
. Richardson, who was well in- 
formed of Keith's s previous history, coolly re- 
plied to all his defamatory assertions. He said 
that Friends “ like men of peace and religion 
overlooked all his misconduct, and he like a 
man full of malice, ratherthan want some thing 
toslur and blacken Friends with, wrotea letter, 
I know not where, but dated it from Bridling- 
ton prison in West Jersey. It must have been 
dated on the outside of the prison, the doors 
being locked, so that he could not get into it; 
yet this went current far off, that George 
Keith was in prison, consequently by Friends’ 
they being chief at the helm of 
Keith 
also said that since his eyes had been opened, 
he had been instrumental to bring from Quaker- 
isin to the good old motherchurchin Old Eng- 





dress, and manners of the Quakers. 
The Keithian or Quaker Baptists ended in an-| 
other kind of transformation into seventh day 
Baptists, though some went among the first 
However, 


these were the beginning of the Sabbatarians| 


in this province.’ 
When he left America, 


Keith told his ad-| 


jen, five hundred people. ‘| replied, ** says 

. Richardson, * that is not true: if he rightly 
considered what he had done in Old England, 
he had little cause to boast; for, I said, I thought 
|as many persons as he spoke of hundreds 
| would make up the number there; and ifthere 
| was occasion, I could name all or most of them: 
and withal told him, that some of those few, 


' } . : 
meeting of worship, demanding justice against| herents, “that if they should hear of hispreach-| whilst amongst us, were grown to be neither 
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THE FRIEND. 





I urged) 
George, if he could, toname or make appear’ 
more in number than I had mentioned, that he! 


honourable nor comfortable to us. 


had so gathered, as he had falsely said. This! 
was a very great stroke upon him, and put) 
him to a stand.” Being thus unexpectedly 
foiled in his anticipated triumph, Keith low- 
ered his tone, and retreated, with a promise to| 
prove his assertions on the following day. When! 
the meeting assembled on the morrow, a great 
crowd assembled, anxious to witness the defeat! 
and exposure of the Quakers. Keith began! 
the meeting by repeating his charge of the) 
previous day; and John Richardson gave an} 
account of Keith’s history, that he had been} 
disowned by the Society, had become a com-| 
mon slanderer against it, and was not out! 
of its notice. ‘ ‘Then pausing a little, George 
being quiet, a Friend stood up with a sbort but} 
living testimony, and then my companion; all} 
this in much weight, and with good demon-} 
stration. After this it pleased the Lord to open 
my mouth, I think in as much strength, clear- 
ness, and demonstration as ever, beginning 
with the following words: In that way you 
call heresy, do we worship the God of our 
fathers, believing all things that are written| 
concerning Jesus Christ both as to his Godhead 
and manhood; giving a summary account of 
his birth, working of miracles, some of his 
doctrine, sufferings, and death, ascension, and 
glorification, the coming of the Spirit of truth) 
or Comforter, to lead all those who receive, | 
believe, and obey it into all truth: having great 
openings concerning the law and prophets, and | 
the beginning, service, and end of the minis- 
tration of John the Baptist. The people ap- 
peared very much down and attentive, for 


lof Ulster, before that body in the year 1 





the Lord’s heavenly, baptizing power was 
amongst us that day. ‘ ‘The priest of this 
place, whose name was Sheppard, before my 
mouth was opened in testimony, made _prepa- 
ration to write; and when I began to speak, 
had his hat upon his knee, and his paper upon 
its crown, and pen and ink in his hands, and 
made many motions to write, but wrote no- 
thing; and as he began, so he ended, without 
writing at all. Aad as I’riends entered the 
meeting-house in the Lord’s power, even that 
power which cut Rahab,and wounded the dra- 
gon which had been at work, kept dewn ina 
good degree the wrong spirit in George, for he 
appeared much down; but this busy priest call- 


ed to him several times to make his reply to!tion which God has bestowed on me. 
After some time, he stood! Walter Scott has more than once observed, 


what I had spoke.” 


have peace in so doing, but trouble from the 
Lord in his conscience. 


as I seldom ever saw any man do: | pitied him 
in my heart, yet as Moses said once concern- 
ing Israel, I felt the wrath of the Lord go forth 
against him: George said, do not judge me. 
I replied the Lord judges, and all who are truly 
one in spirit with the Lord, cannot but judge 
thee. So he gave over, and it appearing a 
suitable time to break up the meeting, Friends 
parted in great love, tenderness, and broken- 
ness of heart.” 
(To be continued.) 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 

I have seldom met with so concise and 
powerful an argument on the subject of those 
principles upon which religious associations 
are built, as ina speech delivered by Arthur 
Cooke, a clergyman of the Presbyterian synod 


100 
mOs 


It appears that Arian and Socinian opinions 
had prevailed within the limits of that synod 
to a considerable extent, and that many un- 
availing efforts had been made to effect a com- 
promise of principles. In opposition to this, 
the masterly discourse from which the follow- 
ing extracts are made, was delivered. The 
reader will not fail to perceive the applicabili- 
ty of these views to the recent situation of our 
own religious Society, and to the conduct of 
the leaders of the separatists. 

« Before | come to the subject immediately 
claiming our attention, I feel bound to advert 
to another mistake. I had said in my evidence 
before the commissioners of education, that | 
considered there were thirty-five Arians in the 
synod. But when the report of the synod at 
Strabane gave the appearance merely of ten, 
I was instantly set down as ignorant of the 
true state of the synod, and guilty of a volun- 
tary exaggeration of the number of its Arian 
members. Various were the accusations | 
had to sustain under this head. First, I was 
accused of speaking as if possessed of a ‘ dis- 
cerning of spirits,’ when I called men Arian 
who had never avowed their opinions. You 
will, therefore, bear with me when I set myself 
right with the public upon this subject. I pre- 
tend to no such extraordinary gift of discern- 
ing men’s secret opinions; but I judge on the 
ordinary principles of the reason and revela- 
Sir 
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* Besides, I plainly stated to the commis- 


I spoke inthe Lord’s|sioners the principles upon which I judged of 
dreadful power, and George trembled so much| the number of Arians in the synod. 


The first 
principle I stated to be, open declaration. The 
second I stated to be, defect in their declara- 
tions of sentiments. ‘There are a few mem- 
bers of this synod who have always avowed 
their Arian sentiments. I knew them because 
they wore nocloak. There are others who 
have never openly avowed Arian doctrines; I 
knew them, not by what they avowed, but by 
what they did not avow. ‘The doctrine of the 
Supreme Deity of the Word, who became 
flesh, forms such a noble and unshaken corner- 
stone for the temple of God, that he who holds 
it, as the foundation of his faith and hope, can- 
not conceal from the world the glories of his 
confidence. He who holds the Saviour to be 
‘God manifest in the flesh’—who feels the full 
acceptation of * his coming into the world to 
save sinners’—he who acknowledges his dig- 
nity ‘as the mighty God,’ yet confides in his 
atonement as ‘ the prince of peace’—he, I say, 
who thus believes, and thus feels, cannot be 
silent. The incontrollable thought takes full 
possession of the soul, and ‘ out of the abun- 
dance of the heart the mouth must speak.’ 
When I, therefore, find a minister who preaches 
not, or who speaks not of this doctrine, I be- 
lieve, I know, he holds it not—for to believe, 
and yet be silent, are totally incompatible.” 

“If any man entrusts me with a secret, I 
shall endeavour faithfully to keep it; but my 
opinions in religion, or my opinions of the re- 
ligious sentiments of others, I shall never con- 
sider as a secret, but shall, at all times, openly 
declare them to every one who has a right or 
an interest in ascertaining their nature. 

“ But whilst I thus vindicate myself and fel- 
low examinants from the charges adduced 
against us, I must also vindicate the majority 
of the synod at Strabane, in issuing the direc- 
tion for the attendance of members this year, 
to render an account of the doctrines which 
they preach to their people. They have been 
accused by Mr. M‘Cance of ‘ dragging aged 
and venerable men from their distant homes to 
bear testimony.’ I know the meaning of being 
dragged to death, as were the primitive Chris- 
tians by Paul before his conversion; I know 
the meaning of being dragged to execution, 
as were many of our Scottish forefathers, in 
\the days of persecution—but I do confess I 
cannot understand how any man ts said to ‘ be 
dragged to give testimony,’ when there is no 


up and owned, * he had been refreshed among] that there is a sort of freemasonry, or natural] pain, no penalty, either to the refusal or an- 
us that day, and had heard a great many/tact, by which even children can discover per-| nouncement, and the whole terrific proofs con- 
sound truths, with some errors, but that it was! eons that are likely to be kind to them. Even sist merely in asking a minister’s opinion upon 


not the common doctrine which the Quakers} children can discover those slight symptoms of} a fundamental doctrine of Christianity. 


preached.” 


“He was now crowded up into the gallery | spectators. 


attention that escape the eye of unconcerned 
And I do believe there is a simi- 


between me and the rail, with a paper in his} lar capacity in any man of ordinary attention 
hand; and I, standing over him, and being taller,|to discover, by slight, and apparently trivial 


could see his quotations and his paraphrases| circumstances, the dispositions and opinions of 
upon them, on which I told him loudly that all| other men. 
the meeting might hear, that he offered vio-|such principles of observation. 


But I need not have recourse to 


In religion 1} 


No 
man who puts value upon what he believes to 
| be truth can ever feel reluctance to declare his 
lopinions. And no man declaring his opin- 
ions, without pain or penalty for refusal, can 
ever be said tu be “ dragged” to give testi- 
mony. 

« Against the whole past proceedings of the 





lence to that sense and understanding which| know, or I discover, an Arian, just as in poli-| synod, and against the object contemplated in 
God had given him, and he knew in his con-|tics a whig knows a tory, or a tory knows a/my notice of a future motion, three broad 
science, we were not that people, neither were| whig. Men may vainly imagine their opinions| grounds of objection are exhibited. 

our Friends’ writings either damnable or blas-| are unknown, but there is no cloak of conceal- 
phemous, as he, through envy, endeavoured to| ment impenetrable to the commonest observa-| proceedings of the synod as opposed to “ the 
make the world believe, and that he would not| tion. 


“ The first of these objections represents the 


lright of private judgment.” Whether our 
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a ee . 


proceedings be, or be not, opposed to the right|of their preachers, accompanied by others| 
of private judgment, | shall not take upon me 


from different neighbourhoods. We are con- 


to devermine; as | must confess myself, up till] vinced that a part of their society do not ap- 


this hour, ignorant of what the * right of pri- 
vate judgment” can possibly mean. This is a 
startling confession of ignorance in the midst 
of “the march of mind,’ and in the full blaze 
of the “ lights of the nineteenth century.”’ But 
the fault is not mine. No member of synod 
has condescended to explain what he means by 
‘the right of private judgment.”’ Does it mean 
that every man has a right to think as he 
pleases?: as the lights of the late French, and 
of some modern schools of philosophy, seem 
to intimate; then, at once, | totally deny its au- 
thority. Let me look at thee, thou idol called 
“ Right of private judgment!” I am told that 
if I deny to worship thee, I shall be branded 
as a rebel to thy high and legitimate powers. 
It may be so: yet will I not tremble before the 
philosophical idol men have conjured into ex- 
istence, nor bow before the image they are 
pleased to set up. If by “right of private 
judgment”? we are to understand a “ right 
to think as we please,”’ then what we have 
a right to think, it never can be wrong to 
think. We cease then to be accountable for 
our opinions—indeed accountability becomes 
impossible; for where there can be no wrong, 
the ordinary idea of accountability disappears. 
Then, as our actions arise from our opinions, 
where opinions cannot be wrong, actions can- 
not be wrong. ‘Thus virtue and vice are con- 
founded for ever, and the distinctions between 
moral right and wrong disappear from the uni- 
verse. 

But have we not been told, one thousand 
times, that the protestant religion is built upon 
“the right of private judgment?”’ God forbid 
it were built upon any such flimsy foundation. 
The protestant religion is built upon the com- 
mand, the word of God—upon prophets and 
apostles, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner-stone. ‘There it rests unshaken upon 
the rock of ages, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it. 

(To be continued.) 








FOR THE FRIEND. 
When the scheme of separation was first de- 


veloped in the yearly meeting of 1827, the 
Hicksites proposed assembling in barns, or in 
any other accommodation, could they but ef- 
fect a peaceable retreat. 

















FOR THE FRIEND, 
HappDonFIELD, 20th of 12th month, 1829, 
‘To those who believe that divine and accep- 


prove of these measures; but there are others table worship may be performed in silence by 


who seem to be destitute of all regard for the 
common civilities of life and for the feelings of 
Friends; to take satisfaction in any thing which 
must wound them; and, so long as a single 
meeting-house is used by them, to render their 
situation uncomfortable. Instead of enjoying 
our rights unmolested, we have been compell- 
ed to withdraw from one house after another, 
and obtain accommodation in mills, barns, 
sheds, or private dwellings, while those who 
professed to “retreat,” seized and retained 
the property, and exulted in the difficulties to 
which we have been subjected. Our _ priva- 
tions are, nevertheless, very small, compared 
with the grievous sufferings which our fore- 
fathers endured. Not only the defections and 
impositions of false brethren, but the malice of 
hard hearted persecutors involved them in 
complicated and bitter afflictions. Bonds and 
imprisonments, and the spoiling of goods, were 
their common lot for many years, all which 
they took joyfully for the name of Christ. It 
was emphatically given to them not only to 
believe in him, but also to suffer for him. ‘This 
is the refuge of the sincere believer in all ages, 
and under all circumstances. 
not enjoy his just right, he can suffer patiently 


has never prospered more than when under 
persecution and distress. Instead of impa- 
tience under our allotment, we ought rather 
to fear that the full benefit of our small diffi- 
culties will not be attained—that we may too 
soon and too easily pass from under the pre- 


bear, with resignation, the dispensations of In- 
finite Wisdom, and endeavour to show forth, 
out of a good conversation, coupled with meek- 
ness and fear, the efficacy of the suffering, yet 
victorious spirit of the Lamb. Molestation in 
public worship is a new trial to Friends of the 
present day, and were it not for countenancing 
deceit and injustice, it would require but little 
time to provide themselves with houses, so as 
to obtain complete relief. The value of the 
property is of small and secondary considera- 


maintain a testimony to the truth as it is in 


designs were so pure, that no privation was| to the justness of our civil rights, there can be 
any obstacle in their way. Instead, however,| no doubt, that, as we commit our cause unto 
of the “ quiet retreat’ of which they talked,|God, with sincere desire to do his will, we 
their steady purpose has been to dispossess| shall be furnished with wisdom and strength | bring the fly within its spring, the leap is made with 
Friends of the name and the property of the| which none of our adversaries shall be able to 


Society. 


This they have attempted to do in gainsay or to resist, so as to overturn the truth 


various ways. Not satisfied with driving them|of our testimony. We would encourage 


out of a large part of their meeting-houses, 
they frequently repeat their molestations by 


Friends who are subjected to frequent provo- 
| cations from this quarter, firmly and _ steadily 


tion, but while we believe it obligatory to| 


the truly devoted mind, it must be no small 
trial frequently to witness unstable and restless 
spirits to intrude upon them with their crude 
and unsavoury offerings. Joseph Cadwaleder, 
a Hicksite preacher, came to this meeting on 
first day morning last, together with several 
disowned persons ; by attending early, they in- 
truded themselves into the seats of those who 
commonly occupy them.* ‘The concourse of 
people was large, notice being spread far and 
wide by the separatists, many coming from 
other places. For a considerable space of 
time, the meeting was much unsettled; at length 
when the bustle and movements had subsided, 
their preacher arose to address the people, and 
amongst other things said, that the atonement 
was typical, and under the Jewish law; we 
must pass through the ‘same sufferings that 
Christ did, that is the atonement; the word 
atonement was mentioned but once in the 
Scriptures; he dwelt much on the theme of 
love, and seemed to congratulate himself in 
the possession of so large a portion of this 
Christian virtue; and recommended his hearers 
to try the Scriptures by revelation, &c. This 


When he can-|sentiment is in accordance with Elias Hicks, 


when on his visit to our meeting Jast winter. 


through Christ strengthening him. ‘The’churel: | He was of the mind, that, if the Scriptures 


agreed with revelation, then Scripture might 
be depended on. Are then the Scriptures of 
truth to be tested by such a medium as pre- 
tended revelation? Robert Barclay, who was 
always careful to guard against innovation 
and pretended revelation, has these remarks: 


sent affliction without sufficiently profiting by|(Apology, p. 54.) ‘* Moreover these divine 
it. These considerations should lead us to|@nd inward revelations which we establish as 


absolutely necessary for the founding of the 
\true faith, as they do not, so neither can they 
at any time contradict the Scripture testimony, 
or sound reason.”’ L. 


| Huntine Sripers.—There is a tribe of hunting 
| spiders that leap like tigers on their prey, and, what 
jis more extraordinary, have the faculty of doing so 
|sideways. One of these jumped two feet on a hum- 
|ble bee. They approach the object of their intended 
, attack with the noiseless and imperceptible motion of 
| the shadow of a sun-dial. If the fly move, the spider 

moves also, backwards, forwards, or sideways, and 
| that with so much precision as to time and distance 
| that the two insects appear as if bound together by 


Their motives and| Jesus, in the face of our opponents, and also|some invisible chain, or dctuated by the same spirit. 


If the fly take wing and pitch behind the spider, the 
head of the latter is turned round to meet it so quick- 
ly that the human eye is deceived, and the spider ap- 
| pears to be motionless. When all these mancuvres 


fearful rapidity, and the prey struck down like light- 

ning. The redeeming trait in the history of these 

cruel creatures is their affection for their young, 
Family Library 


The Baptist Society in Worcester has voted to dis- 


; . . i . “ |continue the wearing of mourning apparel f 2 
intruding themselves into some of those still|to endure, not being ashamed to show them-| thie E oss enema 


death of friends. 


This is another good example 
. ns - .| selves . —- ee ere oo g -xample 
occupied by Friends, crowd them out of their selves on the Lord’s side, but suffering re-| which may be well imitated. : 


usual seats, and take upon themselves the ar- proach cheerfully in the support of their re-| 


rangement and direction of meetings where ligious meetings and testimonies. M. 


they nerer belonged. Some of the meetings 
in New Jersey have been particularly annoyed 
with them. 
as has been often the case, were obliged to 
submit to the disturbance occasioned by one 


A number of hot springs, having a more in- 


Recently Friends of Haddonfield,| tense heat than any known, except those in 


Iceland, have been discovered about five miles 
from the river Wachita, Arkansas. 


| In the states south of Pennsylvania and the Ohio, 

there were, in the year 1800, 50 slaves to every 100 
whites. Thereare, now in the same states, 61 slaves 
\to every 100 whites. 








* At Haddonfield the Hicksites are about one fourth 


in number; they hold something in imitation of a pre- 
| parative meeting. 
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